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UNUSUAL PREY OF BEMBIX 


By W. M. WHEELER AND RICHARD Dow 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is usually supposed that the solitary wasps of the genus 
Bembix always provision their burrows with Diptera. Only 
one observation to the contrary has ever been reported in 
detail.t_ One day while Dr. G. D. H. Carpenter was collect- 
ing Hesperiide on a muddy road in East Africa, he saw a 
Bembix hunting. First it seized a lycenid butterfly which 
it dropped, then it hovered over a skipper. Transferring 
its attention to another skipper, it pounced on its victim, 
and hung for a moment in the air. When Dr. Carpenter 
tried to catch it, the wasp flew off with its prey. 

In addition to this observation, Mr. W. A. Lamborn? has 
reported that several African species of Bembix take vari- 
ous Muscide and Orthoptera, and according to Professor 
Flaminio Ruiz,* the wasps of the genus Bembix may feed 
their larve with “certain Lepidoptera of smooth texture.” 
As the basis of the latter statement is unknown to the 
present authors, its accuracy must be questioned. 


1Proc. Ent. Soc. London 1917: xli-xlii. 1918. 
2Bull. Ent. Research 6: 638. 1915. 
3Rev. Chilena Hist. Nat. 34: 156. 1930. 
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During 1931, while the senior author was on the Harvard 
Zoological Expedition to Australia, he made a few observa- 
tions on a Bembix colony which was storing its burrows 
with very unusual prey. At 3.30 p. m. on September 27, 
he was resting on the sandy shore of Lake Violet, a beauti- 
ful body of brackish water about 6 miles south of Wiluna, 
in the dry interior of Western Australia. As he was sitting 
in the shade of some bushes, he noticed almost at his feet a 
flourishing colony of an undetermined species of Bembix. 
The sand containing their burrows was so hot that the in- 
sects were able to open them only by practicing the interest- 
ing tactics described by R. N. Chapman for bembicine 
wasps in Minnesota.* After locating the position of their 
nests, they would swoop down to the glowing surface of the 
sand, hastily scratch for a few seconds and then rise in the 
air to cool off. Frequent repetition of this behavior finally 
enabled them to penetrate the hot surface layer and enter 
their burrows. From time to time a Bembix would arrive 
with a slender object clasped to its thorax with the posterior 
legs, and projecting far beyond its abdomen. Closer in- 
spection showed that the prey was a blue damsel fly which 
the junior author has identified as Austrolestes annulosus 
(Selys). After opening its burrow, the wasp very deftly 
slipped into it without releasing its prey. Three specimens 
of this insect, each netted with a wasp by Dr. P. J. Darling- 
ton, Jr., on October 2, proved to be males. Time did not 
permit an examination of the burrows, but there could be 
no doubt that all the wasps of the colony were storing only 
damsel flies as food for their larve. Indeed, these insects 
seemed to be the only available prey at the time. Diptera 
were extremely scarce on the shores of the lake, probably 
because they were being constantly devoured by the damsel 
and dragon flies, which were hawking about in great num- 
bers. On the plants surrounding the lake in which they had 
passed their nymphal stages, the exuvize were everywhere 
in evidence. It would seem, therefore, that in this locality 
the Bembix, being unable to secure their customary prey, 


4Mcology 7: 425. 1926. 
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had shifted their predatism to the very insects which were 
responsible for the dearth of Diptera. 

Another Australian Bembix is also known to provide its 
young with unusual prey. Mr. A. E. Burns, a young hy- 
menopterist of Melbourne, Victoria, informed the senior 
author that in Queensland he had taken a Bembix palmata 
F. Smith in the act of provisioning its burrow with a female 
nymph of a locustid. 

Lest the reader conclude that all the Australian Bembix 
are aberrant in their choice of prey, it should be mentioned 
that among the insects caught by the Harvard Expedition 
is a Bembix furcata Erichson with a fairly large tabanid. 
These specimens were collected by Dr. P. J. Darlington, Jr., 
at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains, in January 1932. 
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SOME WASP-LIKE BEES FROM GUATEMALA 


By T. D. A. COCKERELL 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The bees recorded below were, with one exception, col- 
lected by J. Bequaert in Guatemala. At first sight, the col- 
lection appears to consist of small wasps, and whatever any 
one may think about Miillerian mimicry, these resemblances 
must be admitted to be very remarkable, and to call for 
some explanation. 


Epeolus fulvopilosus Cameron 


Seventeen specimens, including both sexes. Finca Moca 
near Guatalon, 1,000 m., at flowers of Synedrella nodiflora 
and Melampodium divaricatum. Finca Sa. Emilia near 
Pochuta, 1,000 m. This species was described in 1902, from 
a specimen caught on the west coast of Mexico by G. F. 
Matthew. This was a male. The female is similar, rather 
more robust, the fifth tergite with a short silvery-white 
lunule. The first tergite has a very broad pale fulvous band 
of tomentum. A related species is E. xanthurus Cockerell, 
from Ecuador. I said of this when describing (1917), 
“with the aspect of an Odynerid wasp.” 


Megachile aurantipennis Cockerell 


Five specimens, both sexes. Moca near Guatalon, 1,000 
m.; Sa. Emilia near Pochuta, at flowers of Melampodium 
divaricatum. Described from Guatemala. Very closely al- 
lied to M. pulchriventris Ckll., from British Guiana. 


Osiris fasciatus (Radoszkowsky) 


One male; Moca near Guatalon, 1000 m., April 26, 1931. 
Length about 11 mm. Radoszkowsky described the female, 
from Orizaba, Mexico. The male is a little smaller, but 
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agrees with the description, except that the scape is black, 
not yellow, and there is a broad dark brown band across the 
occiput. Noteworthy features are the thick ferruginous 
flagellum, the canary yellow.face (with a little black band 
down each side of supraclypeal area and extending a little 
way down sides of clypeus), the dark mesothorax with two 
yellow bands, the yellowish wings with large pale orange 
stigma, the basal nervure falling considerably short of nerv- 
ulus, and the abdomen with alternate bands of black and 
yellow. The legs are yellow, the hind femora and troch- 
anters black beneath. The nearest relative appears to be 
O. mexicanus Cresson. 

I have a note that Radoszkowsky’s figure (not now avail- 
able to me) shows a very short marginal cell, but Friese 
examined the type in the Berlin Museum, and found it to 
be an Osiris, as indeed the description sufficiently indicates. 
It was considered to represent a new genus H'uthyglossa. 


Anthidiellum apicale (Cresson) 


One female; Amapala, Rep. Honduras, March 29, 1931 
(D. M. Bates). Described from Mexico, as Anthidium api- 
cale. 


Stelis (Protostelis) costaricensis Friese 


One female; Moca near Guatalon. It differs slightly from 
Friese’s description, based on specimens from Costa Rica, 
in that the venter of abdomen is entirely black, the first ter- 
gite has a slender transverse yellow stripe on disc, while the 
second has no yellow on disc, but a yellow spot (cuneiform 
in shape) at each side. The second recurrent nervure goes 
nearly as far beyond second cubital cell as the first is from 
the base of that cell. 


Halictus sericeus Friese 


One female; Sa. Emilia near Pochuta. Friese described 
this from a female collected at San Carlos, Costa Rica. The 
description agrees so closely with the Guatemala specimen 
that I cannot doubt the identity, though the hair at end of 
abdomen is pale fulvous rather than brown, and the hind 
tibize have pure white anteriorly. 
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THE SUBSPECIES OF SPHAERODERUS 
CANADENSIS CHD. 


By P. J. DARLINGTON, JR. 


Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass. 


Chaudoir described Sphaeroderus canadensis (Bull. Soc. 
Imp. Nat. Moscou 34, (1), 1861, pp. 498-9) in consider- 
able detail, giving the type locality as Canada, probably near 
the Ottawa River. S. palpalis Mots. (ibid. 38, (4), 1865, p. 
312) from “Hudson Bay” is placed as a synonym of cana- 
densis by Roeschke (Ann. Nat. Mus. Hungary 5, 1907, p.- 
263), probably correctly, although Motschulsky’s descrip- 
tion of the elytra as “profunde crenato-st[r]jiatis” does not 
fit typical canadensis very well. Spheroderus blanchardi 
Leng (Journ. New York Ent. Soc. 24, 1916, pp. 41-2), de- 
scribed as a subspecies of canadensis, is a pure synonym 
of the latter. Not only do paratypes of blanchardi in the 
Blanchard Collection in the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
dlogy answer the description of canadensis perfectly, but 
they are very closely matched by a specimen from Canada 
in the Leconte collection. This Canadian specimen lacks the 
setigerous punctures of the 4th and 8th elytral intervals 
just as New England (blanchardi) specimens usually do, 
and is not otherwise separable, although the elytral strize 
are a little more distinctly punctured than in most New 
England specimens. The difference, however, is too trifling 
to be significant. 

Although Leng was mistaken in describing a New Eng- 
land race, Spheroderus canadensis does divide into two 
geographical subspecies on much the same characters 
which Leng (loc. cit.) points out. However, it was the 
southern, not the northern form which was undescribed, 


and which may now be separated under the following 
name: 
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Spheroderus canadensis lengi, subsp. nov. 


Closely similar to typical canadensis in size, form, and 
color. Differs chiefly in having the elytral striz# more 
heavily punctate, the intervals more interrupted poste- 
riorly, and the sculpture heavier and more irregular 
throughout; in having the 11th interval more elevated 
apically, forming a distinct cariniform tubercle at the de- 
clivity, especially in the ¢@; and in having the 4th and 
8th elytra] intervals each with several (usually 5 or 6 or 
more) setigerous punctures. In the last character it differs 
from northern specimens of true canadensis but not from 
some specimens I have seen from the Black Mts., especially 
Mt. Mitchell, N. C. Length 10-11.5 mm. 

Holotype ¢, allotype ?, and 4 (¢ 4) paratypes from 
between Newfound Gap and Clingman’s Dome, 5,000-6,600 
ft., on the North Carolina-Tennessee state line. One 9 
paratype from Newfound Gap itself. One ¢ paratype 
from State Road to Newfound Gap, Tennessee side, 3,500 
ft. All the preceding localities are in the Smoky Mts.; 
the specimens were collected by the writer August 31- 
Sept. 8, 19380. Also 6 paratypes (546 4,2) from High- 
lands, North Carolina, Blanchard Collection. All of the 
type series, except 3 paratypes in the writer’s collection, 
are in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, type number 
17,238. 

S. canadensis differs from all other Sphzroderus in hav- 
ing the elytra only 12-striate. Of the characters given 
above to separate the two subspecies only the setigerous 
punctuation of the 4th and 8th elytral strie needs special 
discussion. In typical canadensis from the North these 
intervals are usually impunctate, but there is one seti- 
gerous puncture on the 4th interval of the left elytron of 
each of two ¢ ¢ from Mt. Madison, N. H. There is one 
on the 4th interval of a @ from Isle-au-Haut, Me. A ¢ 
from St. Vincent, Penn., has 4 on the left, 3 on the right 
4th interval, none on the 8th interval. A ¢? from Virginia 
has two on each 4th interval. A ¢ and @? from Boone, 
northern North Carolina, have the 4th and 8th intervals 
impunctate, as has a ¢ from near Linville, northern 
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North Carolina, but another, ¢ and a é¢ from the latter 
locality have a single puncture apiece on one 4th interval. 
A ¢ from “Black Mts., N. C., VI. 1-15, 1912” has a total 
of 3 punctures on the 4th and 8th intervals; another ¢ 
with identical label has a total of 15. Specimens from near 
the top of Mt. Mitchell, N. C., usually have rather numer- 
ous punctures on the intervals in question, but seem to 
be otherwise hardly distinguishable from northern speci- 
mens, and the bristle character alone is so inconstant 
that I do not think a local race should be based on it. I 
therefore consider that there are only two reasonably dis- 
tinct subspecies of Spheroderus canadensis: (1) S. cana- 
densis canadensis Chd. (palpalis Mots., blanchardi Leng) 
which ranges from eastern Canada to the Black Mts. of 
northern North Carolina, and (2) S. canadensis lengi 
Darl., occurring in the mountains of southwestern North 
Carolina and adjacent parts of Tennessee and probably 
also in parts of Georgia and Alabama. 
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NEW ANTS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN 
By WILLIAM MORTON WHEELER 


Formicinx 


Formica pratensis Retzius var. superba var. nov. 


Worker. Length 5-6.5 mm. . 

Head, including the frontal area, thorax and abdomen 
opaque; mandibles and legs, including the coxe, distinctly 
shining. Eyes not hairy. Erect hairs golden yellow, very 
few on the head, gula and promesonotum; border of petiole 
ciliate ; gaster with sparse, blunt, apparently deciduous hairs ; 
pubescence grey, very fine, dense on the coxe and legs; 
more dilute and not concealing the opaque surface on the 
gaster. Thorax and petiole rather rich red; mandibles 
dark brown; entire head, center of pronotum and antero- 
median portion of mesonotum and the gaster deep black, 
decidedly darker than the similar regions in the typical 
pratensis of Europe, which are really dark brown or 
brownish black. First gastric segment with a large, trans- 
verse red spot just above the petiolar articulation; antennz 
nearly black; legs dark brown, coxe and trochanters some- 
what paler and more reddish; border of petiole not infus- 
cated. 

Six specimens from Eastern Tomb, near Peking, China 
(Chi Ho). 


Formica truncorum Fabr. var. approximans var. nov. 


Worker. Very similar to the typical truncorum of 
Europe. Pilosity on the body and legs as abundant but of 
a bright golden yellow color, and on the tibiz somewhat 
coarser though not longer than in the type. Color of head, 
thorax and petiole darker red; vertex and often also the 
middle of the promesonotum dark brown, even in large 
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specimens; base of first gastric segment not yellowish red 
but dark brown like the remainder of the gaster. 

Six specimens from Eastern Tombs, near Peking, China 
(Chi Ho). 


Formica truncorum var. yessensis Forel 


Six workers from Nankataigan, Formosa, collected by 
J. Sonan are really intermediate between the preceding 
form and sinensis Wheeler from Western China, the dorsal 
surface of the head and thorax being less hairy than in 
approximans and the typical truncorum and the tibie with- 
out oblique hairs, as in yessensis and sinensis. 


Formica yoshioke# sp. nov. 


Worker. Length 4-6 mm. 

Closely related to F. picea Nylander. Jet black; palpi, 
mandibles, antenne, tarsi and articulations of legs deep 
piceous brown. Surface of the body, and especially of the 
gaster, even smoother and more shining than in picea; 
mandibles subopaque, densely and rather coarsely punc- 
tate-striate; clypeus and cheeks with very sparse, elongate, 
piligerous punctures. Head broader than in picea, epino- 
_tum of the same shape, in profile with straight and nearly 
horizontal base, forming a distinct obtuse angle with the 
declivity, which is straight, sloping and of the same length. 
Petiole with the superior border more compressed, more 
acute and distinctly notched in the middle. Hairs white, 
rather short, very sparse on the upper surface of the head 
and thorax and on the petiolar border; more numerous on 
the gaster, absent on the legs, which have only the usual 
row of bristles on the flexor surface of the tibizee. Pubes- 
cence pale, distinct, but short and very dilute on the head, 
denser on the mesosterna and legs, lacking on the gaster. 

Described from ten specimens taken by Mr. H. Yoshioka 
at an altitude of 1400 meters on Mt. Okagi, near Kiryu, 
Japan, July 26, 1932. 

This ant may have to be regarded as a subspecies of 
picea. It differs, however, from the typical form, the sub- 
species orientalis Ruzsky and the five varieties described 
by him and Forel, in details of coloration and sculpture 
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and from most of them in the shape of the epinotum and 
petiole. 


Dolichoderinz 


Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) quadripunctatus L. subsp. 
sibiricus Emery 


Several workers taken by Mr. H. Yoshioka at Gum- 
maken, Japan, July 17, 1930, agree closely with typi- 
cal specimens of sibiricus in my collection from Tashkent, 
Turkestan (N. Kusnetzov). Emery states that the man- 
dibles of this subspecies, which is slightly larger (3.5-3.8 
mm.) than the typical quadripunctatus, are. not shining, 
but in this respect all of my specimens are like the Euro- 
pean form, though somewhat more coarsely coriacious. 

Heretofore no species of Dolichoderus has been taken 
in Japan. To Mr. Yoshioka belongs the credit of having 
added not only this but the following beautiful subspecies 
to the known ant-fauna of his native land. 


Dolichoderus (Hypoclinea) quadripunctatus subsp. 
yoshioke subsp. nov. 


Worker. Length 2.8-3 mm. 

Smaller than sibiricus and of the same size as the typi- 
cal quadripunctatus. The sculpture is like that of stbiricus, 
but the surface of the head and thorax is more shining, 
apparently because the cavities of the numerous pits, or 
foveolze are smoother and not so distinctly reticulate as in 
that subspecies. The color is different: Head, coxe and 
gaster black; the paired spots on the first and second gas- 
tric segments ivory white, very large and sharply defined; 
thorax and petiole deep red, with the extreme base of the 
epinotum and anterior portion of the metapleure black; 
summit of petiolar node infuscated; mandibles, antenne 
and legs yellowish red; a spot on the distal enlargement 
of the scapes and the distal portion of the funiculi fuscous; 
femora and tibize dark brown, except at their bases. 

Described from ten workers taken by Mr. H. Yoshioka 
at Kiryu, Japan, Nov. 26, 1932. 
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NOTES ON HIPPOBOSCIDAE 


4. ON THE LARGER SPECIES OF LYNCHIA WEYENBERGH 
(OLFERSIA or AUTHORS; [COSTA SPEISER; 
ORNITHOPONUS ALDRICH) 


By J. BEQUAERT 
Department of Tropical Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 


On size alone, most of the species of Lynchia may be di- 
vided rather readily into two groups. Although this ar- 
rangement disregards true relationship, I shall use it for 
the purpose of this paper, which discusses only the larger 
forms of the genus. These are 10 mm. or more in length, 
as measured from the tip of the fronto-clypeus to the tips 
of the folded wings. The length of the wing, a much more 
reliable standard, varies from 6 to 8.5 mm. in the specimens 
I have seen. L. pilosa (Macquart) is the smallest member of 
the group known to me. L. penelope Weyenbergh, the un- 
recognized genotype, also belongs to this group. 

I have seen specimens of the six species included in the 
subjoined key. Having studied much material, I am in- 
clined to regard most of the other names proposed for large 
Lynchiz, as synonyms and I have attempted to treat them 
accordingly. In many cases the identity of these names 
must remain open to question, until the original specimens 

can be examined. I have seen the types of Hippobosca. bu- 
bonis Packard and Hippobosca nigra Perty only. 

1. Mesonotum and scutellum covered fairly uniformly with 
soft, short hairs, directed backward; scutellum with- 
out median groove. Frons very wide, with the sides 
distinctly converging below; postvertex very short and 
wide, about one-fourth of the length of the medio-ver- 
tex; inner orbital bristles of frons very numerous, in 
several irregular rows; palpi short, slightly shorter 
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than the fronto-clypeus. Basal two-thirds of wing 
almost destitute of setule on the upper side; second 
basal cell (M) only about one-third the length of the 
first (R); subcosta (SC) complete, ending in costa. 
Wing 6 to 6.5 mm. long. African species....................... 
We ree ee FR tee NY L. pilosa (Macquart). 
Mesonotum almost bare, except for patches of hairs be- 
hind the humeri and before the scutellum; scutellum 
with a distinct median depression, groove or furrow, 
the disk bare except for a pair of lateral setz and an 
apical fringe of soft hairs. Palpi as long as or longer 
than fronto-clypeus. Upper side of wing mostly 
covered with setule, except the axillary cell (2d An) 
or this cell and the posterior fourth to half of the anal 
hh PUN cy DK SAY, Nee eee ee Puc, ow sgh as 


2. Upper side of wing mostly covered with setule; only the 
axillary cell (2d An) bare. Inner orbital bristles of 
frons fairly numerous, mostly in one row, but a*few 
forming an incomplete second row. Subcosta (SC) 
complete, ending in costa. Frons nearly twice as wide 
as an eye, with subparallel sides. Postvertex rather 
short, the anterior margin longer than each of the 
RCL ed eR TNL. LORD 8. oso cccses ea uaa 
Se Poke L. palustris (Lutz, Neiva and Costa Lima). 
Axillary cell and posterior fourth to half of anal cell 
SPEER RR Sor aS RIVERS Re Mea A nas or So 3. 


3. Bristles on inner margin of orbital plates few in num- 
ber, placed mostly in one, irregular row. Subcosta (or 
auxiliary vein; SC) incomplete, not ending in costa.. 4. 

Inner orbital bristles of frons numerous, placed in more 
than one row. -Subcosta (SC) complete, ending in 
costa. Frons about one and a half times to twice as 
wide as an eye; inner orbits distinctly diverging to- 
SUE ONTOS 072 ae et iy Slee ae eee aE Oe: i ae oS ee 5 


4. Inner orbits subparallel. Smooth postvertex rather long, 
semi-elliptical, with broadly rounded anterior angles, 
the anterior margin about as long as the sides; with a 
rudimentary ocellus in a median pit. Wing 6.5 to 7 
TJ 3,0) 35 an py Res a ER L. fusca (Macquart). 
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Inner orbits very distinctly diverging toward the vertex. 
Smooth postvertex rather short, transversely elongate, 
the anterior angles abruptly rounded off, the anterior 
margin rather straight and longer than each of the 
sides; without median pit and rudimentary ocellus. 
Wing 7 to 8:5 mm. long...2.....2... L. americana (Leach). 


5. American and Pacific species. Postvertex rather long; 
the anterior angles broadly rounded off, the anterior 
margin about as long as each of the sides. Wing 7.5 to 
8.b:mm: long 3. ee ee L. nigra (Perty). 

African species. Postvertex rather short, more trans- 
verse; the anterior angles more abruptly rounded off, 
the anterior margin much longer than each of the 
sides. Wing 8 to 8.5 mm. long........ L. duket (Austen). 

In the foregoing key the terms “postvertex” and 

“fronto-clypeus” are used as defined by Jobling. The 

postvertex corresponds to the “vertical plate” or ‘“‘vertex’”’ 

of most authors, being the hard, smooth area in the upper 
part of the frons, limited behind by the occipital margin. 


Lynchia pilosa (Macquart) 


Olfersia pilosa Macquart, 1848, Mém. Soc. Sci. Lille, 
(1842), p. 484 (no sex; Africa, without more definite lo- 
cality ; but since the type was collected by Delalande, it 
must have come from South Africa) ; 1843, Dipt. Exot., 
II, pt. 3, p. 277. Neave, 1912, Bull. Ent. Res., III, pp. 317, 
320 and 322. Morstatt, 1913, Der Pflanzer, IX, p. 509. 

Lynchia pilosa Falcoz, 1930, Encyclop. Entom., Diptera, 
V, p. 48. Bedford, 1932, 18th Rept. Director Vet. Serv. 
Animal Ind. Union 8. Africa, p. 424. 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED.—Orange Free State: Hoopstad, 
one female (H. Brauns).—Abyssinia: Ouache (— Hawash 
River?), one male (Paris Museum). 

This remarkable species is readily recognizable by the 
peculiar pilosity of the thorax and the hyaline, extensively 
bare wings. 

The present location of the type is unknown. The hosts 
are species of bustards, according to G. A. H. Bedford 
(1932), who records L. pilosa off the Kori, Choriotis kori 
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(Burchell), in Zululand; the White-quilled Black Knor- 
haan, Afrotis atra afraoides (A. Smith), in Transvaal; and 
the Greater Bustard, either Choriotis kori struthiunculus 
(Neumann) or Neotis cafra jacksoni Bannerman, in Kenya 
Colony. 


Lynchia palustris (Lutz, Neiva and da Costa Lima) 


Olfersia palustris Lutz, Neiva and da Costa Lima, 1915, 
Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, VII, p. 183, Pl. XXVIII, fig. 4 (no 
sex; off Herodias egretta, Tigrisoma brasiliense, Can- 
croma cochlearia and Harpiprion cayennensis, State of 
Piauhy; off a white heron, Rio de Sao Francisco, Brazil: 
and off Ardea socoi, Lassance, State of Minas Geraes). 
Ad. Lutz, 1928, Est. Zool. Paras. Venezolanas, p. 9. 

? Olfersia americana Massonnat, 1909, Ann. Univ. Lyon, 
No pa COAX VEL, -p. 304,.Pl. V, fies. 4Q42-Ce ). Not. of 
Leach. 

? Ornithoponus massonnati Falcoz, 1926, Faune de France, 
XIV, Diptéres Pupipares, p. 31, figs. 28-29 ( ? ; off Plata- 
lea leucorodia; region of the Dombes, Ain, France). 


SPECIMEN EXAMINED.—Belgian Congo: Mongende, one 
male; off a Cormorant, Phalacrocorax africanus (Gmelin), 
April 14, 1921 (H. Schouteden). 

I am unable to separate this African specimen from L. 
palustris, commonly, found in South America on wading 
birds. The species appears to be most closely related to 
L. hirsuta Ferris, of North America; but that fly is much 
smaller (wing 5 mm. long), has the basal cell relatively 
shorter, three long setz on each half of prescutum, and a 
long prescutellar on each side. I find no such sete in my 
specimen of L. palustris. L. botauwrinorum Swenk, which 
I have seen from Brazil, as well as from North America, 
likewise differs from L. palustris in the smaller size (wing 
5 mm. long). 

L. palustris is readily differentiated from L. ardex (Mac- 
quart) and related species, found more commonly on wad- 
ing birds, by the larger size, the much wider fronto-clypeus, 
and the absence of setze over an extensive median area on 
the dorsal face of the abdomen. 
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SYNONYMY.—The name Ornithoponus massonnatt was 
introduced by Falcoz for the fly from France which Mas- 
sonnat (1909) described and figured as “Olfersia ameri- 
cana,” (the type probably in the collections of the Uni- 
versity at Lyons). Ferris and Cole (1932) were quite jus- 
tified in concluding that Massonnat’s insect was probably 
“an entirely distinct species” from “americana.” Among 
the larger species of Lynchia (Massonnat gives the length of 
the wing as 8.2 mm.) known to me, Massonnat’s description 
agrees best with L. palustris, although the hairs of the in- 
ner orbital plates and the peculiar setulose covering of the 
wing membrane are not mentioned by him nor by Falcoz. 
There are some features of Massonnat’s drawings, such as 
the very wide frons, that do not fit L. americana, though 
some of them might be due to inaccuracies (there are strik- 
ing differences between the drawings of the head in figures 
40 and 42, particularly in the outline of the postvertex and 
the trend of the sides of the frons). In addition, Masson- 
nat’s fly was taken off a white spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia, 
and thus far I have never seen specimens of true L. ameri- 
cana taken from a wading bird. In view of the fact that 
L. palustris has now been found on a cormorant in Africa, 
it seems highly probable that Ornithoponus massonnati is 
the same species. 


Lynchia americana (Leach) 


Feronia americana Leach, 1817, Gen. Spec. Eprobosce. Ins., 
p. 11, Pl. XXVII, figs. 1-3 (no sex; no host; Georgia, 
North America). Austen, 1903, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
(7) XII, p. 264 (type at Brit. Mus.). Lutz, Neiva and da 
Costa Lima, 1915, Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, VII, p. 188. 

Olfersia americana Wiedemann, 1830, Aussereurop. Zweifl. 
Ins., II, p. 606. Macquart, 1835, Hist. Nat. Ins. Dipt., 
II, p. 641. T. W. Harris, 1835, in Hitchcock, Rept. Geol. 
Miner. Zool. Bot. Massachusetts, 2d Ed., p. 600. Walker, 
1849, List Dipt. Brit. Mus., IV, p. 1141. Osten Sacken, 
1858, Cat. Dipt. North America, p. 86. v.d. Wulp, 1867, 
Tijdschr. v. Entom., X, p. 128. Osten Sacken, 1878, Cat. 
Dipt. North America, 2d Ed., p. 213. C. W. Johnson, 
1900, 27th Rept. New Jersey Bd. Agric., (1899), Suppl., 
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p. 699. Aldrich, 1905, Cat. North Amer. Dipt., p. 655. 
Speiser, 1907, Ent. News, XVIII, p. 104. Swenk, 1916, 
Jl. New York Ent. Soc., XXIV, p. 130. W. E. Britton, 
1920, Conn. Geol. Nat. Hist. Surv., Bull. 31, p. 210. Cole 
and Lovett, 1921, Proc. California Ac. Sci., (4) XI, p. 
344. W. T. Davis, 1922, Proc. Staten Island Inst. Arts 
Sci., I, p. 65. C. W. Johnson, 1922, Psyche, XXIX, p. 83. 

Ornithoponus americanus Aldrich, 1923, Insecutor Insc. | 
Menstr., XI, pp. 77 and 78. C. W. Johnson, 1925, Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., XXXVIII, p. 99; 1925, Bull. 
Northeast. Bird-Banding Assoc., I, p. 52; 1925, Occas. 
Pap. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., VII, p. 298. Gross, 1925, 
The Auk, XLII, p. 431. C. W. Johnson, 1927, Bull. Bos- 
ton Soc. Nat. Hist., No. 42, p. 15. O. A. Johannsen, 1928, 
in Leonard, List Insects New York, (1926), p. 868. 

Lynchia americana Falcoz, 1930, Encyclop. Entom., Dip- 
tera, V, p. 48 (in part?). C. W. Johnson, 1929, Bull. 
Northeast. Bird-Banding Assoc., V, p. 52. Ferris, 1930, 
Canad. Entom., LX XII, p. 67, fig. 5A, D, and F. 

Hippobosca bubonis Packard, 1869, Guide to the Study of 
Insects, 1st Ed., p. 417 (no sex; off Great Horned Owl; 
Massachusetts). Copied without change in all later edi- 
tions. 

2? Ornithomyia villade Dugés, 1887, La Naturaleza, Mexico, 
(2) I, pt. 1, p. 20, Pl. III, fig. 3 (no sex; off Buteo calurus 
and B. bairdii; somewhere in Mexico; no definite locality 
given). 

20lfersia villade van der Wulp, 1903, Biol. Centr. Amer., 
Diptera, II, p. 430. Aldrich, 1905, Cat. North Amer. 
Dipt., p. 656. 


The following references to “Olfersia americana” are 
doubtful or erroneous. 

Olfersia americana Ferris and Cole, 1922, Parasitology, 
XIV, p. 194, figs. 11-12 (¢; off Tyto alba pratincola; San 
Bernardino, California). To judge from fig. 11, the frons 
is distinctly less than twice the width of an eye and has sub- 
parallel sides; while the postvertex is rather long in the 
middle, with broadly rounded angles. Most probably this 
specimen was what I call L. fusca (Macquart). 
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Lynchia americana Ferris, 1927, Canad. Entom., LIX, p. 
248, figs. 2 and 38 (fig. 3 erroneously labelled “L. hirsuta” ; 
corrected by Ferris, 1929, I[bidem, LXI, p. 285) (92; off 
Otus asio; Monticito, California). The same remark ap- 
plies to this as to the foregoing record. 

Ornithoponus americanus C. W. Johnson, 1924, Zoologica, 
New York, V, No. 8, p. 91 (off Buteo galapagoensis; Sey- 
mour Bay, Indefatigable, Galapagos). I have seen this fly, 
which is L. nigra (Perty). Curran’s O. americanus, from 
Santa Cruz, Indefatigable, (1932, Nyt Mag. Naturvid., 
LXXI, p. 366), probably also was L. nigra, but I have not 
seen the specimen. 

Olfersia americana C. W. Johnson, 1895, Proc. Ac. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., p. 340 (off Screech Owl, Otus asio floridanus ; 
St. Petersburg, Florida). I have seen this specimen, which 
is L. fusca (Macquart). 

Olfersia americana C. W. Johnson, 19138, Bull. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., XXXII, p. 90 (St. Augustine and Miami, 
Florida). These specimens, seen by me, are L. fusca 
(Macquart). 

SPECIMENS EXAMINED.—L. americana is perhaps the most 
common of the North American hippoboscids. I have seen 
over one hundred specimens from the following localities. 
Ontario: Point Pelee—Nova Scotia: Annapolis.—Maine: 
Kittery Point—New Hampshire: Candia; Hampton.—Ver- 
mont: Dunmore Lake.—Massachusetts: Boston; Wenham; 
Middleboro; West Tisbury; Framingham; Monterey; Do- 
ver; Sherborn; Princeton; Chicopee.—Connecticut: Liberty 
Hill—New York: Long Island; Staten Island; Freeport; 
Yankee Lake, Wurtsboro, Sullivan Co.; Austerlitz; Ithaca; 
West Point; Albany; Sparta; Clarksville; Albany Co.; 
Baldwinsville; Carmel.—New Jersey: Ramsey; Haddan- 
field; Stag Lake, Sussex Co.; Kittatinny Mts.—Pennsyl- 
vania: Eschol; Penfield; Dauphin Co.; Philadelphia; Shir- 
leysburg; Pike Co.; Harrisburg.—Virginia: Urbana.— 
North Carolina: Raleigh.—South Carolina: Charleston; 
Dewees Island; Society Hill—Florida: St. Augustine.— 
Ohio: Licking Co.; Crestline; Wauseon.—Indiana: Indian- 
apolis.—Illinois: Warsaw.—Wisconsin: W. Spring Green; 
Ripon.—lowa: Iowa City—Kansas: Clay Co.; Douglas Co. 
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—Texas: Dallas——Nevada: without more definite locality. 
—Mexico: Grito (in which State?).—In addition there are 
reliable published records from Washington, D. C., Georgia, 
Nebraska and Kentucky. 


The host list is a very large one, including owls, hawks 
and other birds of prey, as well as grouse: Great Horned 
Owl, Bubo virginianus (Gmelin), (very common on several 
subspecies) ; Barred Owl, Strix varia Barton; Long-eared 
Owl, Asio wilsonianus (Lesson); Barn Owl, Tyto alba 
pratincola (Bonaparte); Screech Owl, Otus asio (Lin- 
nus) ; Pigeon Hawk, Falco columbarius Linneeus; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Accipiter velox (Wilson) ; Red-tailed Hawk, 
Buteo borealis (Gmelin); Broad-winged Hawk, Buteo 
platypterus (Vieillot) ; Rough-legged Hawk, Buteo lagopus 
sancti-johannis (Gmelin); Red-shouldered Hawk, Buteo 
lineatus (Gmelin) ; Western red-tailed Hawk, Buteo bore- 
alis calurus (Cassin); Marsh Hawk, Circus hudsonius 
(Linnzus); Cooper’s Hawk, Accipiter coopert (Bona- 
parte) ; Golden Eagle, Aquila chrysaétos (Linnezus) ; Gos- 
hawk, Astur atricapilus (Wilson); and Ruffed Grouse, 
Bonasa umbellus (Linnzus). At the Mus. Comp. Zodl. 
there is also an old specimen, without locality, labelled “‘off 
wild turkey.” Sometimes the parasite is very abundant. 
C. W. Johnson records a Great Horned Owl that yielded 
32 flies and some pupe, the latter hidden in the ears. 


Owing to frequent confusion with related species (par- 
ticularly with L. fusca), some previously published records 
of hosts and localities are unreliable. Two old specimens 
labelled ‘““Nevada” at the Mus. Comp. Zod6l., and one speci- 
men from St. Augustine, Florida, in the C. W. Johnson Col- 
lection, are true L. americana. But all other specimens I 
have seen from west of the Rockies and from Florida were 
L. fusca. Published records from Oregon (Cole and Lovett, 
1921, Proc. California Ac. Sci., (4) XI, p. 344; Falcoz, 1930, 
Encyclop. Entom., Diptera, V, p. 48), and California (C. W. 
Johnson, 1922, Psyche, X XIX, p. 83; in addition to those 
mentioned before), are all open to question. There is one 
definite record of L. americana from Mexico, but how 
widely it is distributed there is unknown. Falcoz’ indica- 
tion “Columbia” refers to Washington, D. C., not to British 
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Columbia nor to Colombia. There is as yet no conclusive 
evidence that L. americana occurs in Europe, as shown in 
the discussion of L. palustris. 

SYNONYMY.—The type of Feronia americana (Leach) is 
at present at the British Museum and it is reasonably cer- 
tain that it agrees with the characters here given for the 
species. 

That Hippobosca bubonis (Packard) is identical with L. 
americana (Leach), was recognized by Osten Sacken as 
early as 1878. The type, which I have seen at the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, shows the correctness of this syn- 
onymy. 

From the description alone it is difficult to recognize 
Ornithomyia villade Dugés, (the type of which is probably 
lost), although there can be no doubt about its being a 
Lynchia. For a time I believed that it might be L. nigra 
(Perty), and I have named specimens of L. nigra, in some 
collections, “villadsz.”’ Recently, however, I received, from 
the Department of Entomology of Kansas University, a fly 
taken off Buteo borealis calurus at Grito, Mexico, and bear- 
ing a manuscript label “resemble 4 Ornithomyia villadxz A. 
Dug.” This specimen agrees in every respect with the 
North American L. americana. I am, therefore, listing 
villade, provisionally at any rate, in the synonymy of 
americana, pending the examination of further Mexican 
material. 


Lynchia fusca (Macquart) 


Olfersia fusca Macquart, 1845, Mém. Soc. Sci. Lille, (1844), 
p. 346 (no sex; Nouvelle Grenade — Colombia) ; 1846, 
Dipt. Exot., Suppl. I, p. 218. Speiser, 1902, Zeitschr. 
Syst. Hym. Dipt., II, p. 177 (description of type). Lutz, 
Neiva and da Costa Lima, 1915, Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, 
VII, pp. 182, 189 and 194 (doubtful records). Bau, 1929, 
Zoolog. Anzeiger, LXXXV, p. 10. 


Lynchia fusca Falcoz, 1930, Encyclop. Entom., Diptera, V, ; 


p. 47. 

? Olfersia macquartti Rondani, 1878, Ann. Mus. Civ. Ge- 
nova, XII, p. 160 (no sex; New Grenada = Colombia; 
based upon a specimen received as “fusca” from Mac- 
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quart, but claimed to be of a different species). Lutz, 
Neiva and da Costa Lima, 1915, Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, 
VII, p. 190. 

? Olfersia wolcotti Swenk, 1916, Jl. New York Ent. Soc., 
XXIV, p. 182 (no sex; off Buteo platypterus; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan). 


SPECIMENS EXAMINED.—Florida: St. Augustine, off a 
Screech Owl, Otus asio floridanus (Ridgway) (C. W. John- 
son) ; Miami (P. Laurent).—Colorado: one female without 
more definite locality (Ks. Univ. Ent. Mus.).—California: 
several specimens off Burrowing Owl, Speotyto cunicularia 
hypogea Bonaparte, and off Californian Screech Owl, Otus 
asio mecalli (Cassin), without more definite locality (H. 
Edwards.—M. C. Z.) ; San José, Santa Clara Co., off Great 
Horned Owl, Bubo virginianus pacificus Cassin, and off 
Barn Owl, Tyto alba tuidara J. E. Gray, three specimens 
(G. A. Allen).—Also several specimens, without localities, 
in the old Osten Sacken Collection at the M. C. Z. 

The specimens from Florida, here listed as L. fusca, were 
recorded by C. W. Johnson (in 1895, 1913, and 1922) as 
L. americana. As suggested above, most previous records 
of L. americana from California and Oregon were probably 
based on L. fusca. 

The differences between L. fusca and L. americana, men- 
tioned in my key, may seem trifling. Yet they appear to be 
constant and in the large series of both species studied I 
have seen no specimen of doubtful identity. A repeated 
and careful study of my material has failed to disclose other 
reliable characters. The following peculiarities may, how- 
ever, be of some value. (1) The frons is usually narrower 
in L. fusca than in L. americana, although the width seems 
to be variable in both species; in most fusca it is less than 
one and a half times as wide as the eye; in most americana 
it is one and a half times to twice as wide as the eye. (2) 
The apical, flaring arms of the fronto-clypeus appear to be 
less spreading in fusca than in americana. (3) The color of 
body and legs is as a rule more uniform and darker mahog- 
any brown in fusca, lighter and blotched in americana, 
while the wings of fzsca lack the slight yellowish tinge of 
americana. 
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SYNONYMY.—That the flies here called L. fusca are spe- | 


cifically distinct from L. americana can hardly be doubted. 


A specimen without locality, received from the Zodlogical 


Institute of Halle a.S. (through Dr. Vult Ziehen), had been 
named “fusca Macquart” by the late A. Bau and this identi- 
fication appears to be correct. Macquart’s species could not 


possibly be recognized from the original description. For- | 
tunately, Speiser has fully redescribed the type (from the | 


Bigot Collection, now in the possession of Mr. J. E. Collin), 
and his account tallies well with the specimens listed above. 


I am inclined to regard Olfersia wolcotti (type in the | 


Dept. of Zodlogy, University of Nebraska at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska), as a synonym of L. fusca. Swenk’s brief descrip- 


tion agrees with my specimens, except for his statement | 


that the frons is “not wider than the breadth of an eye.” 
In all my specimens of L. fusca, the frons is distinctly, 
though often only very slightly, wider than an eye. 


Falcoz (1930) lists as synonyms of L. fusca both Olfersia : 


macquartii Rondani and (with doubt) O. angustifrons v.d. 
Wulp. With regard to angustifrons, I follow Swenk, who 
places it among the smaller species and I have seen several 
specimens from Central America that agree in every re- 
spect with the original description. It appears to be a per- 
fectly valid species. It is more difficult to decide what to do 
with O. macquartit (location of type unknown). Rondani 
received it from Macquart under the name “fusca” (but it 
was not Macquart’s type, although it came from the same 
locality), and claimed that it did not agree with the origi- 
nal description of that species. Speiser (1902), in his dis- 
cussion of the type of O. fusca, regards macquartii as dis- 
tinct, but he points out only one difference: ‘“Scheitel .. . 
in der Mitte des Vorderrandes mit einem seichten gruben- 
formig tiefen Einschnitt (Abweichung gegentiber O. mac- 
quartit Rond.).” This, however, is erroneous, since Ron- 
dani states in his description: ‘area verticale antice in 
medio incisa.” Rondani’s type does not appear to have 
been studied again. 

As indicated below, Olfersia raptatorum Lutz, Neiva and 
da Costa Lima is probably also a synonym of L. fusca. 

Ornithomya fusca ‘“Macquart” Percheron, 1838, in 


a Cn + 
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Guérin and Percheron, Genera des Insectes, 6° Livr., No. 9, 
Diptéres, Pl. VI (no sex; with description, without local- 
ity), has evidently nothing in common with Olfersia fusca 
Macquart. The very large size (length 5 lines = 11 mm.), 
and the statement that ocelli were present, would seem to 
point to a species of Ornithoctona. The figures, it is true, 
do not show the closed anal cell, but this may be due to an 
oversight. It should, moreover, be noted that some at least 
of the detail drawings were made from Ornithomyia avicu- 
laria. 


Lynchia nigra (Perty) 


Hippobosca nigra Perty, 1833, Delectus Anim. Artic. Bra- 
sil llisop. 190; Pl. XXXVI, fig. 15° (mo sex; no: hest; 
State of Piauhy, Brazil). 

Pseudolfersia nigra Austen, 1903, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
(7) XII, p. 266. 

Olfersia nigra Speiser, 1905, Zeitschr. Syst. Hym. Dipt., V, 
p. 856. Lutz, Neiva and da Costa Lima, 1915, Mem. 
Inst. Osw. Cruz, VII, p. 181 (doubtful records). 

Ornithomyia intertropica Walker, 1849, List. Dipt. Brit. 
Mus., IV, p. 1144 (no sex; Galapagos). Lutz, Neiva and 
da Costa Lima, 1915, Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, VII, p. 189. 

Olfersia intertropica Austen, 1903, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
(7) XII, p. 264. Aldrich, 1905, Cat. North Amer. Dipt., 
p. 655. Speiser, 1907, Ent. News, XVIII, p. 104. Aus- 
ten, 1911, Bull. Ent. Res., II, p. 172, footnote. 

Lynchia intertropica Ferris, 1930, Canad. Entom., LX XII, 
Ha00 ce. ob, C,.and. fH. 

Olfersia acarta Speiser, 1902, Zeitschr. Syst. Hym. Dipt., 
II, p. 149 (no sex; type from Molokai; also from “short- 
eared owl” in Kona, and from Lanai; all Hawaiian Is- 
lands) ; 1902, Fauna Hawaiiensis, III, p. 87 (same locali- 
ties; it is claimed here that the type, from Molokai, was 
found on a Frigate bird, Fregata aquila, a statement not 
made in the other paper). Alfken, 1904, Zool. Jahrb., 
Abt ever. “1X, Dp. O¢2. 


The following references do not refer to true O. nigra, as 
here recognized : 
 Olfersia intertropica Swenk, 1916, Jl. New York Ent. 
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Soc., XXIV, pp. 129 and 133 (specimen from Orizaba, Mex- 
ico). Since Prof. Swenk places his intertropica in the 
group of small species, the specimen could not have been 
Walker’s intertropica. It was probably either Lynchia 
albipennis (Say) or a closely allied species. 

Ornithoponus intertropicus C. W. Johnson, 1924, *Zo6- 
logica, New York, V, No. 8, p. 91 (off Butorides sundevalli ; 
Seymour Bay, Indefatigable, Galapagos) ; quoted by Cur- 
ran, 1932, Nyt Mag. Naturvid., LXXI, p. 366. I have seen 
this specimen; it belongs to one of the smaller species, re- 
lated to Lynchia albipennis (Say). 

SPECIMENS EXAMINED.—Prov. Quebec: Kamouraska (au 
Moulin), Kamouraska Co., off Duck Hawk, Falco peregri- 
nus anatum Bonaparte (W. LaBrie.—Dept. Agr. Canada, 
Ent. Br.).—Colorado: Denver, off Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo 
borealis calurus (Cassin) (W. H. Bergtold).— Montana: 
Truman Siding, Ravalli Co., off Red-tailed Hawk, Buteo 
borealis calurus (Cassin) (C. B. Philip).—New Mexico: 
(U.S. N. M.).—Texas: Elkhart, off a hawk (U.S. N. M.). 
—Mexico: one female without definite locality (A. Dugés.— 
Paris Mus.; specimen doubtfully referred to Olfersia rapta- 
torum by Falcoz, 1930) ; Mexico City (U. S. N. M.).—Pan- 
ama: Pacora, off Mexican Black Hawk, Buteogallus (or 
Urubitinga) anthracina anthracina (Lichtenstein) (L. H. 
Dunn) .—Brazil: holotype, without more definite locality 
(Zool. Mus. Munich) ; Rio S&0 Francisco, State of Bahia, 
off a hawk No. 1004 (J. A. Allen, Thayer Exped.—M. C. 
Z.).—Bolivia: Province Sara, one female (Steinbach.— 
M. C. Z.).—Galapagos Islands: Indefatigable Island, sev- 
eral specimens, off Buteo galapagoensis (Gould) (J. P. 
Chapin, Astor Exped—Am. M. N. H.).—Hawaiian Is- 
lands: Kanai, off an owl (E. Knudsen). 

SYNONYMY.—Through the kindness of Dr. E. O. Engel, 
I have been able to study Perty’s type of Hippobosca nigra, 
now preserved at the Bavarian Zodlogical Museum, Munich. 


I find that it is specifically identical with Walker’s Ornitho-. 


myia intertropica and Speiser’s Olfersia acarta. 


Lynchia dukei (Austen) 
Olfersia dukei Austen, 1911, Bull. Ent. Res., IL peisivios 
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off Halixtus vocifer (Daudin) ; Nsadzi Island, Lake Vic- 

toria, Uganda). Neave, 1912, Jbidem, III, p. 322. 
Lynchia dukei Faleoz, 1930, Encyclop. Entom., Diptera, V, 

p. 48. 

Ornithomyia nigricans C. W. Johnson, 1898, Proc. Ac. Nat. 

Sc. Philadelphia, p. 164. Not of Leach. 

SPECIMENS EXAMINED.—Belgian Congo: Kwamouth (J. 
Maes) ; Ganda Sundi, two specimens off a bird of prey (H. 
Schouteden) ; M’Bamu Island in the Stanley Pool, one male 
(E. Roubaud.—Paris Museum); Elisabethville, three fe- 
males off Bateleur Eagle, Terathopius ecaudatus (Daudin) 
(J. De Riemaecker).—Abyssinia: Dada, near the Daroli 
River, one male and one female (A. D. Smith.—dAc. Nat. 
Se. Phila.; specimens recorded by Johnson, 1898, as O. 
nigricans) . 

This species, the type of which is at the British Mu- 
seum, is exceedingly close to L. nigra (Perty) and I am by 
no means satisfied that it is distinct. Austen writes that it 
is distinguishable from Olfersia intertropica (Walker) (a 
synonym, in my opinion, of L. nigra) “by its more elongate 
and darker palpi, by the hairs and punctures on the inner 
borders of the sides of the front being fewer in number and 
coarser, and especially by the different shape of the shining 
plate on the vertex, which is more transversely elongate, 
and the anterior angles of which are more abruptly rounded 
off.”” Of these differences, only the shape of the postvertex 
(as indicated in my key) seems reliable in the series of 
dukei and nigra studied. The length of the palpi in dried 
specimens varies with the retraction of the proboscis; and 
I can detect no difference in the number and coarseness of 
the hairs on the inner orbits of perfectly preserved speci- 
mens (the punctures being the insertions of the hairs). 
Austen gives the length of the wing as 9.4 mm., but this 
must be unusual, since the wing in my specimens reaches 
at most 8.5 mm. in length. 


Lynchia penelopes Weyenbergh 


Lynchia penelopes Weyenbergh, 1881, Anales Soc. Cientif. 
Argentina, XI, p. 199 (¢ ¢ ; off Penelope canicollis Wag- 
ler; Province of Tucuman, Argentina). Bréthes, 1907, 
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An. Mus. Nac. Buenos Aires, XVI, p. 302. Speiser, 1908, 
Zeitschr. Wiss. Insektenbiol., IV, p. 304. J. Bequaert, 
1926, Psyche, XXXII, (1925), p. 270. 


This species has not been recognized thus far, but, from 
the description and the host, it is evidently quite distinct 
from any of the foregoing. If Weyenbergh’s measure- 
ments are correct (spread of wings, 2.5 cm., corresponding 
to a wing length of 10 to 11 mm.), the large size alone 
should enable one to recognize it. 


Lynchia raptatorum (Lutz, Neiva and da Costa Lima) 


Olfersia raptatorum Lutz, Neiva and da Costa Lima, 1915, 
Mem. Inst. Osw. Cruz, VII, p. 181, Pl. XXVIII, fig. 3 (no 
sex; off Polyborus tharus, Milvago chimachima and 
Leucopternis palliata in several States of Brazil; and off 
Cathartes aura, State of Piauhy, Brazil). Ad. Lutz, 1928, 
Est. Zool. Paras. Venezolanas, p. 9. 


The length of the wing (7.5 to 8 mm.) places L. rapta- 
torum in the group here under discussion. It is probably 
either L. fusca (Macquart) or L. nigra (Perty), both of 
which are found on birds of prey. The original description 
is insufficient to decide the point, but the probabilities are 
rather for L. fusca. 
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A SECOND PARASITIC CREMATOGASTER 


By WILLIAM MorRTON WHEELER 


Harvard University 


In 1930 I described in this journal a diminutive, presum- 
ably parasitic, female ant, Crematogaster (Acrocclia) 
kennedyt, taken by Professor C. H. Kennedy in Indiana 
from a colony of our common acrobat ant, C. lineolata Say. 
Now Dr. W. S. Creighton has sent me winged females of 
another closely related form which he collected recently at 
Roanoke, Virginia, in a colony of C. pilosa Pergande. Since 
the colony also contained many females of the host, the al- 
ternatives discussed in my previous paper, seem to be ap- 
plicable to this case. We may suppose that we are dealing 
either with a workerless parasite or with a remarkable 
dimorphism and dichromatism of the females of lineolata 
and pilosa. The latter supposition seems to be improbable 
because the occurrence of two forms of females cannot be a 
normal peculiarity of lineolata, since in hundreds of colon- 
ies of this ant examined by myself and others during the 
past 40 years only females of the large type have been en- 
countered. And though smaller females occasionally oc- 
cur in colonies of certain tropical species of Crematogaster, 
they are always few in number, wingless and ergatomor- 
phic, and therefore quite unlike the perfect, winged micro- 
gynes taken by Prof. Kennedy and Dr. Creighton. Never- 
theless, a rather serious objection to the interpretation of 
these insects is the presence of virgin females of the host 
species in the same nest. This has never been observed in 
any of the numerous recorded cases of ant parasitism. In 
- the European Strongylognathus testaceus, however, the 
mother queen of the host colony (Tetramorium cespitum) 
is not eliminated after the intrusion of the parasitic fe- 
male, and Wasmann described a flourishing mixed colony of 
these ants in which a few male pupe of the host species 
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were present. Perhaps, therefore, C. kennedyi and creigh- | 
toni represent a hitherto unknown type of social parasit- | 
ism, in which the males and females of the parasite are per- | 
mitted to develop to maturity in a host colony which not | 
only retains its mother queen but also succeeds in rearing _ 
females and males of its own species. That the two para- | 
sitic species of Crematogaster have been brought to light | 
only very recently is not surprising, because all the worker- | 
less parasitic ants are extremely rare. One of these, H'pe- 
cus pergandet Emery, described in 1894, from specimens 
taken by Pergande near Washington, D. C., is still known | 
only from the types, notwithstanding long and diligent 
search for additional specimens by Dr. W. M. Mann, Dr. 
Creighton and myself. Moreover, the presence of worker- 
less parasites in a colony is very apt to be overlooked un- 
less the nest happens to be examined during the few days | 
that intervene between the emergence of the parasites and 
their nuptial or dissemination flight. Since there is every | 
reason to believe that both kennedyi and creightoni are — 
derived phylogenetically from their respective host species, | 
either by mutation or, more probably, by a gradual reduc- | 
tion in size and fecundity of certain females (compare, for | 
example, the series of temporary social parasites of the 
genus Formica, beginning with such forms as F’.. rufa and 
truncorum and ending in the North American species of 
the microgyna group), the parasitism of the two species of 
Crematogaster may be in a primitive phylogenetic stage, 
that is one in which the reduction in size and fecundity of 
the female is already accomplished but in which the host 
species has not yet acquired the habit of substituting the 
parasitic queen for that of its own species, as in certain 
other workerless species (Anergates, Bruchomyrma, etc.) . 
Crematogaster (Acrocelia) pilosa, the host of C. 
creightont is not as well known as many of the other mem- 
bers of the lineolata “Formenkreis,” which has a wide dis- 
tribution, embracing Nova Scotia, Southern Ontario and 
the whole United States. Emery (1849) described only the 
worker pilosa as a subspecies of lineolata from specimens 
furnished by Pergande, who discovered it in the District of 
Columbia. It has since been recorded from Southern New 
Jersey and Florida. The specimens collected by Dr. 
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ee culo comprise three workers, three females and a 
male. 

The worker closely resembles the typical lineolata in form 
and sculpture, but the head is smoother and more shining 
posteriorly and the epinotal spines, though fully as long as 
in lineolata, are distinctly more slender and tapering and 
even more acute at their tips. The pilosity is conspicuously 
longer and more abundant on all parts of the body, and, 
on the antennal scapes and legs, long and suberect, whereas 
in lineolata and its varieties these parts have only a dilute 
and appressed pubescence, though of somewhat variable 
length in specimens from different localities. Color brown 
or brownish red, with the head somewhat darker and the 
gaster piceous or blackish; mandibles sometimes yellowish 
and paler than the head; funiculi, except their Hips, usually 
paler than the scapes. 

The female (undescribed) measures 8.5 - 9 mm. and is of 
the same size and deep piceous or blackish coloration as the 
typical lineolata, but the wings have their basal two-thirds 
distinctly tinged with brown and the veins and pterostigma 
are dark brown, instead of white as in lineolata. Pilosity 
like that of the worker, much more abundant and conspicu- 
ous on all parts of the body, long and suberect on the an- 
tennal scapes and tibize. Even the wing-membranes are 
distinctly more pubescent than in the female lineolata. An- 
terior two-thirds of head more shining, more sharply and 
more coarsely rugulose, with less distinct punctulation or 
reticulation between the ruge. 

In the absence of authentic males of pilosa I am unable to 
decide whether the single male sent me by Dr. Creighton 
belongs to the host or to the parasitic species. Its very 
small size (only 3 mm.) might indicate that it belongs to 
the latter. Though the head and thorax are almost hair- 
less, the pilosity of the legs is like that of the pilosa worker. 
The mandibles are narrower than in the male of the typi- 
cal lineolata and have only 2 instead of 3 or 4 teeth. The 
color of the body is deep black, with brown legs and an- 
tennal funiculi and more reddish scapes and mandibles. 
The wings are distinctly yellowish at the base, with brown 
veins and pterostigma, and therefore resemble the wings 


of the female pilosa. 
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Crematogaster (Acrocelia) creightoni sp. nov. 


Female. Length 5- 5.2 mm.; fore wing 4mm. 


Closely resembling kennedyit Wheeler in form but aver-— 
aging smaller; the head narrower in proportion to its | 


length, with somewhat more rounded sides; antennal scapes | 


slightly longer. Thorax shorter; mesonotum decidely 


shorter, scarcely longer than broad; epinotal spines longer, © 


more slender, less swollen at their bases. Petiole more con- 
cave above, with more sharply marginate sides; postpetiole 
distinctly shorter in proportion to its width and with less 
pronounced posterior emargination. Gaster of the same 
shape as in kennedy. 

Head more shining, especially behind; fine piligerous 
punctures of mesonotum and scutellum more numerous. 

Pilosity on all parts of the body, including the wing- 
membranes, longer, much more abundant and of more un- 
even. length. 

Brownish red; front and middle of occiput, mesonotum, 
scutellum and gaster black; scapes, upper surface of post- 
petiole and middle portions of femora and tibiz dark brown; 
pleure spotted with brown. Wings, as in kennedyi, white 
with white veins and white, or in some specimens, slightly 
brownish pterostigma. 

Described from six specimens from Roanoke, Virginia, 
sept. 10, 1982 (W. S. Creighton). 

C. creightoni might, perhaps, be regarded as a sub- 
species of kennedyi. In color and pilosity the female of the 
former is certainly more closely related to its host, but the 
color of the wings is quite different, being like that of 
kennedyi and the typical lineolata. Dr. Creighton has sent 
me the following note: “Unfortunately, I cannot give you 
any startling facts about the colony since it appeared to be 
perfectly normal in every respect. As I recall, it was un- 
der a limestone slab not far from a small stream. There 
were many sexual forms in the nest, and of these I should 
say that the normal ones exceeded the parasitic males and 
females by perhaps two to one. Certainly there was no 
excessive proportion of the latter.” 


Psyche, 1933 Vou. 40, Puate 3. 


Prroy GarpNer Bouster, 1865-1932 


PERCY GARDNER BOLSTER 
August 20, 1865-May 22, 1932 


Perey Gardner Bolster, son of the late Judge S. A. 
Bolster and Sarah Gardner Bolster, died in Boston, May 22, 
1932, at 66 years of age. He was educated at the Roxbury 
Latin School and Harvard College, where he received the 
degree of A. B., summa cum laude, in 1886. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. Following the wishes of his 
father, he entered the Harvard Medical School, and while 
there he received the degree of A. M. Following his in- 
clination for law he later left the Medical School and en- 
tered the Harvard Law School. He passed the Bar exam- 
inations at the end of his second year, and started prac- 
ticing immediately. 

He was a member of numerous clubs, including the Cam- 
bridge Entomological Club, to which he was elected (from 
the Harris Club) in 1903, and of which he was a member 
until his death. He was president for 1909 and 19138, and 
on the executive committee six times. As retiring presi- 
dent, in January 1910, he read a paper on the history of 
the Club. The manuscript of the paper, which contains 
much valuable information, has been presented to the club. 
As an entomologist Mr. Bolster was first interested in 
Lepidoptera, later in Hymenoptera, and finally and most 
deeply in Coleoptera. He collected extensively, especially in 
New England, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. His manu- 
script list of the beetles he had collected in Newfoundland 
was used by Sherman in compiling a list of Labrador Cole- 
optera in 1910. Two insects collected by Mr. Bolster bear 
his name: Bombus bolsteri Franklin and Dolichopus bol- 
stert Van Duzee, Cole & Aldrich. In 1917, after fire had 


destroyed the Wellesley College insect collection, he pre- 
sented a series of Coleoptera to help replace it. His col- 
lection at the time of his death contained about 60,000 
specimens of Hymenoptera and beetles, in excellent condi- 
tion and labeled not only with collecting data but with 
authoritative identifications and the sources from which 
they had been received. The collection might serve as a 
model for orderliness and for care and accuracy of annota- 
tion. Together with part of Mr. Bolster’s entomological 
library it has been presented to the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, at Harvard College, by his widow and son, 
Charles S. Bolster, Harvard 715. It adds materially to 
the museum collection, and the specimens, which have been 
individually labeled “Percy Gardner Bolster Coll’n,” will 
remain as a monument to Mr. Bolster’s skill and patience 
as an entomologist. 

It is with the deepest sorrow that the Cambridge Ento- 
mological Club records the loss of Mr. Bolster, one of its 
least assuming but most helpful members. 


P. J. DARLINGTON, JR. 
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